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or less Lutheran and Calvinistic, of the doctrine
of justification. The ostentatious separation of justi-
fication from morality, with all its theological refine-
ments and fictions, seemed to him profoundly un-
scriptural, profoundly unreal and hollow, or else
profoundly immoral. In conscience and moral honesty
and strict obedience he saw the only safe and trust-
worthy guidance in regard to the choice and formation
of religious opinions; it was a principle on which all
his philosophy was built, that " careful and individual
moral discipline is the only possible basis on which
Christian faith and practice can be reared." In the
third place he was greatly affected, not merely by the
paramount place of sanctity in the Roman theology
and the professed Roman system, but by the standard
of saintliness which he found there, involving complete
and heroic self-sacrifice for great religious ends, com-
plete abandonment of the world, painful and continuous
self-discipline, purified and exalted religious affections,
beside which English piety and goodness at its best,
in such examples as George Herbert and Ken and
Bishop Wilson, seemed unambitious and pale and tame,
of a different order from the Roman, and less closely
resembling what we read of in the first ages and in
the New Testament. Whether such views were right
or wrong, exaggerated or unbalanced, accurate or
superficial, they were matters fit to interest grave
men; but there is no reason to think that tftey made
the slightest impression on the authorities of the
University.